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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 371.) 
Visit to parts of Holland, Germany and France. 


Before proceeding to insert David Sands’ 
Journal of his travels on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, it may be proper to describe in what a 
remarkable ‘manner he was rendered addition- 
ally qualified for the performance of this im- 
portant service by his having acquired, in a 
very unexpected manner, a considerable know- 
ledge of the Dutch and German languages. It 
is thus mentioned in his papers :— 

While visiting the family of a dear Friend 
in Philadephia, who was then lately deceased, 
the children, when speaking of their father, 
mentioned the interest he had expressed to 
them which he had felt in the perusal of some 
of the books of his Low Dutch library, remark- 
ing that the religious histories and various 
other matters contained in them were far supe- 
rior to many books in use at the present day, 
and had been amongst his most valuable enter- 
tainments. D. Sands inquired if none of them 
were disposed to learn the language, whereby 
these books might yet be useful. One of them 
replied that they were not so inclined, at which 
David Sands expressed some surprise. One of 
them queried, “ Friend Sands, would’st thou 
accept them?” “Most willingly,” said he, 
“and prize them highly for thy dear father’s 
sake.” They seemed gratified by his accep- 
tance of them, as they would be cared for. 








Accordingly they were packed up and forward- 
ed tohis home. The prospect of a visit to 
Europe being then before him, was an induce- 
ment for his endeavoring to obtain some knowl- 
edge of the German language. The reader 
may remember that, in his youthful years, he 
had pursued with avidity, opportunities to learn 
the Latin, which would now be of use to him. 
On his return home, he commenced with the 
primer, which he learned grammatically; and 
in the course of three months, he could read 
most of the New Testament in the Dutch lan- 
guage; and in a short time he could read the 
other books. Amongst them was a history of 
the early Christians, which was interestog, and 
at the same time promoted his improvement in 
the language. 

When he reached Germany, his knowledge 
of the Low Dut#h so far assisted him in ac- 
quiring the German language, that, in three 
weeks, he could read the German New Testa- 
ment, and, with a little assistance from an in- 
terpreter, he was enabled to offer his public 
testimony in that language satisfactorily; yet 
he preferred a good interpreter.» Thus, by his in- 
dustry and perseverance, he soon acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of these languages to be 
understood in his public communications, this 
being at times the medium through which he 
could best perform his great Master’s work ac- 
ceptably. 

When in France also, he experienced much 
advantage from having acquired some knowl- 
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edge of their language, as his friends often ac- 
knowledged. The spirits of some of those 
amongst whom he labored were so much united 
to him in the truth, that it tended to make 
their language, though imperfectly expressed, 
more easily and feelingly understood by each 
other. But a fear of making any awkward 
mistake, especially on doctrinal points, led 
those Friends to prefer a good feeling inter- 
preter. He thus continues his Journal :— 

After the Yearly Meeting in London (1796) 
was over, I found my mind exercised to open 
my prospects to the select Yearly Meeting of 
ministers and elders, as respected going to Hol- 
land. The spreading of this concern appeared 
to bring a weighty exercise over the meeting, 
and Friends uniting with it, expressed their 
unity in much brotherly love and sympathy. 
The Yearly Meeting closed in a very solemn 
manner, to the refreshment of many Friends. 
We now took leave of each other in much ten- 
derness and brotherly love ; since which time I 
have been in and about London, visiting meet- 
ings, and appointing many, in which I felt my 
mind relieved from a weight which lay upon 
it. The people of this city appear very open 
and free in attending meetings, and behave 
well when there. My trials appear to be many 
on account of my bad health, which seemed to 
increase those of my mind, which have not 
been few. 

In the city I meet with many of my acquaint- 
ances from America, and divers very intimate 
friends. Four Friends lately arrived from 
Philadelphia, being liberated by the yearly 
meeting of that city, viz., Samuel Emlen, 
William Savery, Phebe Speakman and Sarah 
Talbot. 

Having solidly weighed the circumstances 
attending my going direct for Holland, I felt 
measurably easy to unite with my much-loved 
friends and companions: William Farrer having 
concluded to be my companion through Ger- 
many, as he had been through England ; and 
George Dillwyn and William Savery, who 
were proceeding to Germany by way of Bre- 
men; for which purpose, with the unity of 
Friends, we took passage, and went on board 
of a brig of about three hundred tons, called 
the “ Victoria.” 

Many have been the inward exercises of my 
mind in preparing for this voyage, in which [ 
have been favored with the near sympathy of 
many friends, who took leave of me at my 
lodgings. Our parting was accompanied with 
many tears and supplications to Him who hath 
all power in his hands, to whose care and gra- 
cious protection we recommended each other, 
as believing it most probable that we should 
never all meet again in a state of mutability. 

My kind friend and host, Joseph Smith, 
with his very sympathizing and affectionate 


wife, his brother-in-law, George Stacey and 
wife, with our ancient friend. David Bacon, 
from North America, William Dillwyn, Joseph 
Savery and wife, with several other Friends, 
accompanied us about four miles, to Black 
Wall, where the vessel lay. My feelings at 
parting seemed to be again quickened, and I 
thought I never felt more reduced than at this 
time. Yet a little sense of that all-sustaining 
Arm that has ever been the support of those 
who trust in him was granted. Our parting 
was in much brokenness and great nearness of 
spirit. We again resigned each other to our 
Heavenly Father’s care. 

We now set sail with a pleasant wind, and 
sailed down the river Thames, and saw many 
vessels going out and coming in; with the sight 
of a very delightful country, highly improved 
by cultivation. But my mind could not enjoy 
it much, as my health was but poor. The 
wind continued in our favor for several days, 
which brought us in sight of land, where we had 
to lie for one night, in the mouth of the river 
or arm of the sea, at the entrance of the river 
Weiser, which was very difficult, and we had 
no pilot. 

The day following, we sailed pleasantly up 
the river, and met many vessels outward 
bound; by one of which, bound to Philadel- 
phia, I wrote to my dear wife. In our passage, 
my companions were all very sick; but now 
coming into still water, they recovered. 
Coming to anchor to wait for the tide, George 
Dillwyn, William Farrer, William Savery, and 
myself went on shore ; where walking round to 
see the country and refresh ourselves with the 
air, we were invited to the house of a man 
who was secretary to the prince of this coun- 
try, who treated us very kindly. His mother 
was an ancient women, and appeared to be 
very affectionate towards us. She walked with 
us in their garden for nearly half an hour. 
We found our minds much united to her in 
nearsympathy. George Dillwyn had a little to 
communicate to her, as also myself. William 
Savery, being better acquainted with the Butch 
language, interpreted our communications to 
her, so that she understood, and replied, ‘* God 
be with you and cover you, and carry you safe 
back to your families.” Now, parting with her, 
we returned to our vessel, and proceeded up 
the river to avillage, and here I went on shore 
and found the people very civil. I distributed 
a few books. This country, on the west side 
of the Weiser, is dyked off from the river by a 
very high bank being cast up; on which they 
travel, and which a to be the main road. 


They build their houses behind the bank, so 
that we can only see part of the houses as we 
sail up the river. At this place we left the 
vessel; but the evening previous we had an 
opportunity with the men and passengers to a 
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good degree of satisfaction. About two o’clock | by many in various kind of mirth. The inns 
next day, we went on board of a little boat, | are full, some drinking, some gaming, and all 
where we were very much crowded and un-| kinds of vanity and folly seem to possess the 
comfortable. The wind failing, and the tide} minds of the people; and what made it appear 
coming against us, we went on shore ata vil-|mcre strange, was, that these people were 
lage in the Hanoverian government. We here] mostly Calvinists, and profess much as to the 
had the opportunity of seeing how the people} sanctity of what they call the Sabbath-day. 
lived, which seemed to me to exceed all [ had} Yet neither the priest nor the magistrate takes 
ever heard of or seen before; the family and| any notice of these things, as I understood. 
the cattle living together, with little separation.} On feeling after the mind of truth, we 
After taking a view of this village, we returned | seemed united that it would be best to proceed 
to the vessel, and soon after, the wind spring |to Hamburgh. After, taking a solid leave of 
ing up, we set sail for a town called Negesah,|our kind landlady and her children, on the 
where we lodged at a pretty good inn. 16th of 8th month, about seven o’clock in the 

On the 11th of 8th month, 1796, we arrived | morning, we proceeded in a wagon and four 
at Bremen, and put up at a house outside the} horses, which carried us about three Dutch 
town wall or city gate. Our landlady seemed | miles, which is about eighteen English, to Ot- 
to be very kind and attentive to us. Here we|tenburgh, where we took dinner. The people 
enjoyed the satisfaction of having things de-|seem mostly to live in pretty large buildings 
cent and in good order, as to our victuals and | of one story, with sharp roofs, the end stand- 
lodging. I went out but little, being affected | ing to the road, with a large door, sufficient 
with lameness in my ankles and feet, and | for a loaded wagon to drive into the yard. At 
otherwise much indisposed. the entrance we find an earthern floor, which 

Oa our first landing I went into a house|is frequently all the floor found in the house, 
where a woman treated me kindly, though 1| except some rooms may be paved or laid with 
could not say much to her, as she could neither | flat stones. The front, or entrance part of the 
speak nor understand English, and I not un-| building, the cattle, horses, sheep and fowls 
derstanding much High Dutch, made it diffi-| generally occupy; and in the back part the 
cult to communicate to each other, yet I be-| people live. It is not uncommon to see the 
lieve there was something felt by which our|racks of pewter and other household goods 
spirits were united in that fellowship which| quite open, and exposed to the view of their 
words cannot fully express. In this place 1} cows and other stock. The fire is kept in the 
have renewedly found the necessity of seeking| back part, on the floor, in a kind of box, or 
to Him for counsel who is the great Counsellor] stones laid round, without any chimney, the . 
of his people. Many have been the trials 1|smoke going out at different doors. On the 
have gone through in this land, yet have hith-| same floor, thzy stow their grain and hay, so 
erto been supported. that themselves and the cattle seem to make 

Several days having now elapsed, and nothing} but one family ; and which is most proper to 
very favorable appearing, we thought of leaving | say, that the cattle live in the house, or the 
this place, after spreading a few books, and| people live in the barn, I have not been able 
my companions making a few visits to some/|to determine. 
seeking people, who seemed to be in some| We left this place, and proceeded to Rotten- 
measure convinced of our principles, but yet| burgh, two Dutch miles, where my companions 
shy of entering into a very near acquaintance drank some coffee and milk, and again proceed- 
with us. Qne man, however, visited us twice,|ed on about three Dutch miles further, to a 
and though not much inclined for conversa-| village called Tastoss. Here we lodged, and 
tion, seemed to be very clear in his mind re-} met with pretty good treatment, as we have 
specting our principles, and owned them freely. | done since entering on this journey. 

This city stands on the east side of the Weiser ; (To be continued.) 

it is walled around, and a large canal cut to 
let the waters flow around the city. The 
people seemed very civil to us, and we gave 
some notice that we intended to hold a meeting 
on the first day of the week; but none of the 
inhabitants came to us, and we held our meet- 
ing to a good degree of comfort amongst our- 
selves. The people seemed to be engaged to 
attend their own -meetings, which, we were in- 
formed, began about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and they had two meetings, which were 
generally over about one o'clock, and the after 
part of the day and night appears to be speat 






































We know, in the whole history of Christen- 
dom, only one government conducted strict] 
on the principles of peace. It was William 
Penn’s colony; and during all the sevent 
years, more than two generations, during whic 
this Christian policy was continued, they lived 
in safety and friendship with the savages 
around them, while all the other colonies, act- 
ing on the common war principle, were involved 
in almost incessant conflicts with them. Here 
was a fair trial of a strictly pacific policy; and 
its success was complete and triumphant just 
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as long as it continued. It was only the war 
policy adopted: by a generation of men who dis- 
carded Penn’s principles, that brought upon 
Pennsylvania the same calamities that befel 
other North American colonies. 


woo 
EXTRACT FROM JOB SCOTT. 


I am willing to leave it as a caution, though 
to my own condemnation, (and may self ever 
be condemned,) that thou, O favoured instru- 
ment, whoever thou art, mayst be continually 
on thy watch, especially when thou hast been 
highly favoured, lest thou move again, either 
in an additional testimony or in supplication, 
merely in that fulness of divine aboundings, 
and in the overflowings of that cup of heavenly 
blessing, given thee in order to abilitate thee 
for the service already performed, or, afterward, 
as a reward for thy faithfulness therein. For 
this thou mayest be in danger of doing, even 
without a real commission, unless thou art very 
careful. Or, thou mayst feel thy spirit dipped 
into a near sympathy with the exercise of 
another who is under the qualifying hand, and 
just ready to move in the strength and clear- 
ness of a right commission. And if thou art not 
strictly careful to wait fora clear opening, thou 
mayst move in 4 feeling of another's exercise, 
tothy own hurt, the hurt of that other instru- 
ment who was receiving the commission, and 
even to the great hurt of the whole meeting. 
And in thy missing thy way, and running be- 
fore thy guide, in any of those ways, either in 
prayer or public testimony, thou wilt retard 
thy own progress in the right way, and bring 
darkness over thy mind. Butif thou art always 
careful to wait for a right commission, and 
never to move without it, thou wilt never thus 
err from the right way, but wilt surely be pre- 
served. 


——___ -~ee 


‘ ] WILL PRAISE THEE WITH MY WHOLE 
HEART.” 


Far to the east, in this bright morning sun, 
the sea stretches its blue bosom, dotted here 
and there with snow-white sails, and stirred 
gently by the mild November winds. The 
breezes of summer would not deal more tender- 
ly with its waters, a July sun would not beam 
more brightly over its ruffled surface ; it looks 
as if the unshadowed smile of God lay over its 
boundless expanse and hallowed its beauty; 
and the broad-winged birds that float over it, 
seeming never to alight, melt away into the 
misty distance where skies and waters blend in 
holy unison. 

And when the day goes down behind the 
mountains of the west, and the gray of twilight 
settles upon the ‘‘ waste of waters,” the moon 
rolls up from the far verge, and from a lone 
rock among the troubled waves a light gleams 


out that tells far and wide of hidden rocks, that 
no ship must venture near. And QO, how tran- 
quil and beautiful is the moon-lighted sea, hymn- 
ing with low voices the song creation’s morning 
heard, and which will never cease till time shalt 
be no more! All this glory and beauty and me!- 
ody was given to nan to draw him by irresisti- 
ble ties nearer to God. 

The solemn ebb and flow of the mighty ele- 
ment, swaying from continent to continent, the 
strength of its billows, the unsounded depths 
of its valleys, the ease with which it changes 
its boundaries, these afford us some faint con- 
ception at least of the Great Power that con- 
trols this rolling mass. And how such thoughts 
rebuke littleness of soul and lift us above the 
petty cares and annoyances of life, into closer 
communion with God who made us capable of 
intercourse with Him through His noblest man- 
ifestations. 

Over this bright blue sky clouds are floating 
seaward, trailing their shadows over the hills, 
fields, marshes, and the city’s crowded dwell- 
ings, and passing away like the bright-winged 
birds into the dim unknown. Shapes and colors 
of beauty, and endless procession, ‘the dust of 
his feet,” such are the clouds, that once seen, 
never return in the same shape and hue to glad- 
den mortal eyes. What a profusion lies in 
God’s hands, that He never repeats Himself in 
all Nature’s vast domain. 

The bare boughs and the brown earth kissed 
by this genial sun, have a beauty of their own, 
unlike the joyous loveliness of summer hours, 
but bearing to the heart admonitions that we 
need, lest we love the earth too well for tran- 
sient occupants. 

To him whose heart has not been too deeply 
wounded by life’s mischances, and, who loves 
nature, there is an utter abandonment of the 
soul to her sweet influences “when spring 
unlocks the flowers,” and queenly summer sits 
throned among the hills. The bird notes, the 
leaves, the blossoms, quiet paths among the 
trees, cool valleys watered by rippling brooks, 
the pale blue canopy with its fleecy vapors, the 
soft sighing, many-voiced wind, the perpetual 
incense of earth to heaven from flower chalices, 
these are what make summer gladsome and 
holy, a prototype of the heaven for which we 
scarcely long amid earth’s excelling loveli- 
ness. 

There is no human heart but can throw itself 
open to nature's sweet influences, and like good 
angels, they will come and abide wherever the 
are welcomed. Qut of this illuminated aul 
God would teach us of himself. At best what 
faint conceptions are ours of tite skill He mani- 
fested, when out of darkness and chaos He 
called forth this perfect world to take its place 
among myriads of others with which he has 
strewn the fields of space. In balancing its 
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forces, in adjusting laws for its control, in giv- 
ing harmony, color, form to its various parts, 
He shows how exaustless are his resources, and 
how love for His children permeated all. 

While in Christ we delight to recognize the 
purest and noblest revelation of the Father, we 
will not forget the lesson of the lilies and the 
sparrows. To him who is thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Christ, to him alone, nature 
opens her secret stores, and shows the Creator 
in his works. The impure heart shall no more ' 
see God on earth than in heaven ; the secret of , 
the great book shall not be revealed to the | 
sinful man, or rather, he having eyes is still | 
blind. 

Prayer, faith, purity, can clear the mists from 
any spiritual vision, and throw open the doors | 
of the inner sanctuary where God dwells amid | 
the work of his own hands. Upon him who is ' 








sanctified through purity of purpose, benedic- | 


tions fall from starry skies and floating clouds, 


A proposition in the accounts from West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting was now read, pro- 
posing that an addition should be made to the 
Discipline, on page 83, (New Edition), under 
the heading of Removals and Certificates, as 
follows :—‘s When it shall be ascertained by 
the overseers, that any of our members have 
removed from under the care of Friends, and 
are absent for the space of five years without 
in any way claimiog their right of membership, 
Monthly Meetings, after the necessary care, 
shall be at liberty to erase their names from 
the records of their members.” The proposi- 
tion was referred to a joint committee of Men 
and Women Friends, to consider and report 
their judgment thereon at a future sitting. 

Third-day morning. The Meeting proceed- 
ed with the examination of the state of Society 
as exhibited in the answers to the Queries, as 
far as the third Query inclusive. 

Third-day afternoon. The Meeting resumed 


and they rise from every flower that decks the ' the consideration of the Queries and Answers, 
sod; therefore it is for us, through Christ’s and proceeded to the Seventh Query inclusive. 
help, to become worthy dwellers in this holy| Fourth-day afternoon. The remaining Que- 
temple, not regarding it as our final rest, but ries were read and considered. The numerous 
the worthy vestibule to that temple beyond our , deficiencies exhibited in the Answers brought 
ken where the loved who have preceded us much exercise on the Meeting. The many 
await our coming, where Uiod reigns, and the departures from our testimony against war, bore 
Saviour gathers to his bosom the wounded lambs 





of his flock —[ New: England Furmer.} | 


At a Yearly Meeting of Friends held in New jjar trial on this account. 


York, by adjournments, from the 23d of 
Fifth month, to the 26th of the same, in- 
clusive, 1864. 

On Second-day morning, the 23d of the 
month, the names of the Representatives from 
the Quarterly Meetings were called, and they 
were all present. 

Minutes of Friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ing who were acceptably with us, were now 
read. 

Acceptable Epistles from Friends of the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelpbia, Baltimore, 
Ohio, [ndiana,‘and Genesee, were read, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare, as way | 
may open for it, essays of answers thereto, and | 
present them at a future sitting. 

- The Representatives were requested to pro- 








pose, at our next sitting, the names of suitable | 


Friends to serve as clerk, and assistant clerk, 
the present year. 

Second-day afternoon. The Representatives 
proposed Nathaniel S. Merritt for clerk, and 
Thomas Foulke for assistant clerk ; they being 
united with, were appointed to those services 
for the present year. 

A committee was appointed to examine the 
accouats of the Treasurer of this Meeting, and 
to propose what sum, if any, should be raised 
for the Meeting’s use this year, and to propose 
a Friend for Treasurer. 





a prominent part in these exercises. Much 
sympathiy was felt towards those who may be 
brought under suffering in these times of pecu- 
Friends were ex- 
horted to mind the pointings of duty on this 
important subject, and feeling testimonies were 
borne, tending to encourage an individual reli- 
ance on that principle of truth in the mind 
that only can regulate our conduct aright, and 
can enable us to support, not only this, but all 
of our Christian testimonies, and can lead us 
into a life and conversation consistent with our 
Christian profession. 

The committee on the Treasurer’s accounts, 
reported that they had examined them and found 
them correct. They proposed Samuel Willets 
for Treasurer, which was united with, and he 
was appointed to that service for one year. 
They also proposed that the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars be raised for this Meeting’s use, 
which was approved of, and the Quarterly 
Meetings were requested to raise their respec- 
tive quotas of that amount and pay the same 
to Samuel Willets, Treasurer, and report next 

ear. 
P The joint committee to which was referred 
the proposition from Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing for an addition to our Discipline, reported, 
that after deliberately considering the subject, 
they were generally in favor of its being adopt- 
ed. , 

On deliberate consideration, it was the judg- 
ment of the Meeting, that the proposed addi- 
tion should be made, the Women’s Meeting 
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uniting therewith. This information was di-!our Subordinate Meetings, some of the exer- 


rected to be forwarded to our Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and they were requested to have the 
additions made in their books of Discipline, 
and those of their Subordinate Meetings, both 
Men’s and Women’s, and report next year. 
(Printed slips are forwarded herewith, con- 
taining the proposed addition, in a form suit- 
able for inserting in the Book of Discipline.) 

A committee was appointed to unite with 
the clerks in preparing a summary of the ex- 
ércises that have come before this Meeting, in 
order that it may be sent down to our Subor- 
dinate Meetings. 

Fifth-day morning. The minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, recording their pro- 
ceedings during the past year, were presented 
and read at this Meeting, and were satisfactory. 

The committee appointed to that service 
presented an Essay of an Epistle, which was 
approved, and a copy was directed to be for- 
warded to the several Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond. 

The committee appointed last evening to as- 
sist the clerks in preparing a summary com- 
prising the exercises of this Meeting, presented 
an Essay of an Epistle addressed to our Sub- 
ordinate Meetings, which was read and was 
satisfactory. They were requested to make 
such additions thereto, as the way may open 
for, to convey the interesting exercises that 
have been before the Meeting at this sitting, 
and the clerk was directed to transmit the 
same to our Quarterly Meeting. 

A committee was appointed to assist the 
clerks in having a suitable number of this 
Epistle and other Extracts printed for the sup- 
ply of our Subordinate Meetings and members: 
and they were authorized to call on the Treas- 
urer of this Meeting for the expense that may 
be incurred. 

The business of the Meeting being brought 
toa close,we can thankfully acknowledge that we 
have been favored to conduct the concerns that 
have come before us in unity and brotherly 
love ; we believe to the strengthening of the 
body, and we trust in some degree to the honor 
of the truth. 

We affectionately take leave of each other, 
to meet again at the usual time next year, if 
the Lord permit. ° 

NatHANIEL S. Merritt, Clerk. 


From the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
New York, by adjournments from the 23d 
of Fifth month, to the 26th of the same, in- 
clusive, 1864, 


To ovr Susorpinate Mertines anp Members: 
Dear Friends :— 

As many of our absent brethren are unable 
to meet and mingle with us in this our Annual 
Assembly, a concern has arisen to transmit to 


cises that have been produced by an examina- 
tion of the State of our Society, as presented 
in the accounts from our Quarterly Meetings. 
The numerous deficiencies exhibited in these 
reports, give evidence that there is need of a 
more faithful discharge of the duties and reli- 
gious obligations resting upon us, as the pro- 
fessed followers of the blessed Jesus, who early 
proclaimed the conditions of recognition, “ Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever 1 command 
ou.” 

Much feeling advice and counsel has been 

extended, pointing to a closer attention to the 
inshinings of the Light of Christ upon the 
heart, which would qualify and enable us to 
perform our several duties with acceptance to 
our Heavenly Father, who is ever disposed to 
bless the sincere devotion and desires of His 
truly dependent children. 
The importance of our manifesting greater 
evidence of our love to God, and of our depend- 
ence upon Him, by the faithful maintenance of 
all our religious meetings, was feelingly and 
impressively presented for our consideration. 
The neglect on the part of many in the per- 
formance of so reasonable a duty, was cause of 
much exercise. ‘“ Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together,” wus an admonition en- 
joined upon believers formerly, and it should 
be carefully and religiously observed by us. 

The importance of faithfully bearing our tes- 
timony against the use of intoxicating liquors, 
claimed to some extent, our attention: and in 
view of the misery that is produced in the land 
by their use, may we, individually avd as a So- 
ciety, set an example in this particular, worthy 
of imitation. 

The necessity of the more guarded religious 
education of our youth was feelingly and im- 
pressively held up to our view; and also, the 
importance of a more diligent reading of the 
Scriptures of Truth, fully believing that to the 
humble and devoted mind they will ever re- 
main to be precious, and may prove ‘as a 
schoolmaster to lead to Christ.” 

Whilst portions of our country are being laid 
waste by the ravages of war, and thousands of 
our fellow-creatures are enduring all the mise- 
ries, deprivations and sufferings incident toa 
conflict of arms, we are permitted, as heretofore, 
quietly to assemble in a Yearly Meeting capa- 
city, which is cause of heart felt gratitude. 
Yet exercise was brought over the Meeting by 
the many reported departures from our Chris- 
tian and long known testimony against this 
great evil, and much counsel and advice was 
called forth. Sympathy was felt and expressed 
towards those who may be brought into suffering 
in these peculiar times of trial on this account. 
All were earnestly exhorted to mind the point- 
ings of duty relating to this important subject, 
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and feeling testimonies were borne tending to] With the salutation of love, we remain your 


encourage an individual reliance on the princi- 
S of truth in the mind, which only can regu- 
ate our conduct aright. If we live in con- 


formity with the precepts of the gospel of] 


Christ, which breathe peace on earth and good 
will to men, we shall then be perpared to de- 
clare to the world, as did one of the early be- 
lievers, “IT am a Christian and therefore cannot 
fight.” May this noble saying sink deep in 
the minds of our youth everywhere. 

This Meeting was brought under exercise in 
regard to the tried and suffering condition in 
which a large number of the people of African 
descent, in portions of our country, are now 
placed. Although deep sympathy has long been 
felt for this oppressed people, yet they have here- 
tofore been so firmly held in bondage by the 
strong arm of their oppressors, that but little 
if any opportunity was afforded for their relief. 
But these things are new greatly changed. A 
large number of them are already released from 
bondage, and the eye of faith can look forward 
with strong hope, that ere long, this cruel sys- 
tem will be broken up, and that universal free- 
dom will be proclaimed and established in our 
country. Yet this much desired result will 
seem to impose new and active duties upon 
Friends. Many of these people have been re- 
duced to a state of great degradation, by a long 
course of cruel oppression; and now, in their 
change from slavery to freedom, they are for 
the present, brought into a condition of great 
suffering. Those who were their oppressors, 
were also those upon whom they depended for 
support, and, driven or fleeing from their 
house of bondage, many of them are left com- 
pletely destitute, and unless relief is afforded, 
they must greatly suffer, if not in many cases 
perish. It is not only the young and strong, 
but also feeble age, which has long toiled with 
unrequited labor, and helpless infancy, that 
are alike the victims. These things call loudly 
upon Friends to exert themselves for their as- 
sistance by liberally contributing of their abun- 
dance. Many benevolent persons are actively 
engaged for their relief, and our Government 
is also doing much for them, but all these 
things fall short of the large requirements in 
the case, and we affectionately but earnestly 
exhort Friends to fulfil their duties ia this 
respect. It isa case in which not sympathy 
only, but material aid is required. 

Our Meeting has been well attended during 
its several sittings. Although sensible of our 
short-comings, we feel gratefully to acknowl- 
edge that evidences of Divine love have been 
afforded, under which we have been enabled 
to transact the business that has come before 
us in much unity and brotherly condescension, 
we believe to the strengthening of the body, and 
we trust in some degree to the honor of Truth. 


friends. 
Signed by direction of the Meeting, 
NATHANIEL S. Meraitt, Clerk. 


MEMORANDUM. 
As some Friends who may desire to contrib- 
ute for the relief of tke suffering colored peo- 
ple, may be at a loss to know how to dispose 
of their contributions, so as to have them ap- 
plied to the desired object, it may be proper 
to inform that there is an Association of 
Friends in the city of New York, formed for 
the purpose of assisting in the relief of the 
Freedmen, of which Samuel Willets is Treasu- 
rer; and any contributions that may be for- 
warded to him, will be carefully applied to 
this purpose by said Association. . 
Address, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
No. 303 Pearl Street, New York. 
oimnsseenitipiiiitea 
From Friends’ Review. 
‘A word spoken in season, how good it is.” 


Dr. Kitto, who lost his hearing at the age 
of twelve years, relates the following incident 
and its important results in his work on “ The 
Lost Sgpses.” 

‘More than once in these pages J have 
named usefulness as having become to me a 
leading principle of action; and this may per- 
haps require more explanation, which I am 
not reluctant to give. In a very early stage 
of my history, a gentleman of my native place, 
a member of the Society of Friends, invited 
me te his house, and sent me away laden with 
books, and with counsels which I then thought, 
and now think, the most valuable and quicken- 
ing which I ever received. His grand point 
was this:—‘That it was the duty of every 
rational creature to devote whatever talents 
God had given him to useful purposes—to aim 
at the largest usefulness of which he might be 
capable: and that so far as I did this, and 
abstained from rendering the good gifts of God 
ministrant to the idle vanities of life, so far 
might I expect His blessing upon the studious 
pursuits to which I seemed inclined, and which 
had hitherto done me much honor.’ 

“ With much good taste and forbearance he 
refrained from urging upon my notice his 
particular views of usefulness; but left me to 
apply the general principle he had laid down. 
And I did apply it. When the reader reflects 
how arduous the task was to bring myself inte 
a condition of self-usefulness, he will not won- 
der that the hope of usefulness to others had 
never before occurred to me. The idea seemed 
too mighty for me; and I could not at first 
grasp it. It oppressed me, by seeming to lay 
ufon me the burden of duties and obligations 
which I had not previously contemplated; and 
yet it pleased me to trace in the mind of the 
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speaker, that I was not inevitably doomed by 
my afiliction to an unprofitable and useless life, 
but had become, or might become subject to 
the high responsibilities which his words des- 
cribed. For many years these words haunted 
me like an internal voice, and became a sort of 
conscience to me; and I became happy or not, 
in proportion as I supposed the objects which 
engaged my solicitude were or were not involved 
in the large views which had been placed be- 
fore me. I owe much to this. It opened my 
mind to a new range of ideas and influences ; 
and my experience affords no more striking il- 
lustration of the wise man’s saying, ‘A word 
spoken in season, how good it is.’” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1864. 





Diep, on the 5th of 8th month, 1864, Mary, wife 


of Jonathan Lloyd, age 47; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Plainfield, N. J., on First day, the 14th of 
8th month, 1864, Exizapeta Harper, in the 80th 
year of her age, formerly of Philadelphia. 


——, near Waynesville, Ohio, on the 20M@of 5th 
month, 1864, Miriam Gacss, daughter of Samuel 
and Mary Gause, in the 54th year of her age, after 
four week’s illness of paralytic affection. During 
her sickness she manifested continued patience and 
quiet, and much affection for all around her; she 
expressed great concern for her aged parents, to 
whom she had been a care-taker for many years. 
She resigned herself with confidence to her heavenly 
Father, and passed, we believe, into those mansions 
where pain and sorrow enter not, and where the 
sound of partiog is no more heard. i: 

——, on the 14th of 8th month, 1864, James M., 
youngest son of Samuel J. and Susanna M. Levick, 
aged 6 years. 

——, on the 12th of 7th mo., 1864, at his residence 
in Kennett Townsnip, Aaron SHarpcess, in the 65th 
year of his age, a member of Kennett Monthly Meet- 
ing. ‘ 

——On the 16th of 8th mo.,aged near three years, 
Caro.ine Ciayron, daughter of Samuel and Mary B. 
Conard, members of Philad’a. Monthly Meeting. 


——————_——~0 —_______ 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A colored lad, about 17 years old, and of excel- 
lent character, desires a situation in a store or some 
light mechanical employment, where an opportuni- 
ty would be afforded him to learn the business. 

Also, a young colored woman, prevented by cir- 
cumstances from acquiring a complete knowledge 
of dress making, desires a situation as seamstress in 
a family. 

Any one willing to give a helping hand in either 
case will oblige by applying to Marcellus Balder- 
ston, 902 Spring Garden St. 

827. 


——~<er 


A solemn murmur in the soul 
Tells of the world to be; 

As travellers hear the billows roll, 
Before they reach the sea. 


THE CORRECT ORTHOGRAPHY OF NAMES. 


On looking at the list of teachers present at 
the recent Institute in New Britain, we were 
struck with the extent to which that new and 
questionable taste for half Frenchifying proper 
names has been carried, especially by young 
ladies who have graduated at our best schools, 
and are a and expected to teach —_. 
raphy correctly ‘to children of both sexes. If 
honest English names, such as have been worn 
in full by queens, and women greater than 
queens, in England and America, have become 
toofold-fashioned for this fast age, then we would 
commend to those desirous of adopting French 
equivalents, to consult a dictionary of that lan- 
guage, and give the French name in full. For 
several of the Christian names now assumed by 
young ladies can be found in no legitimate no- 
menclature, but are the fore-shortened epithets 
of family affection, which, we should think, 
ought not to be affixed to any published signa- 
ture. Lizzie, Carrie, Millie, Tillie, and the like, 
sound prettily and kindly on the lips of a father, 
husband orbrother in the family or social circle, 
but when those to whom they are applied sub. 
stitute these names for those given them at bap- 
tism, they seem to ask the whole community to 
rechristen them with the terms of endearment 
and affection, which few, out of the sacred 
precincts of the family circle, can have a right 
to apply to them. A young husband may call 
his blooming and lovely bride Dearie, or Dovie, 
and the term be music to her ears; but it would 
be a proceeding of very doubtful propriety in her 
to assume that name, and sign it at the bottom 
of her letters, thus asking the community vir- 
tually to recognize her by an appellation of 
conjugal endearment.—Burritt’s North and 
South. 





Benerits oF ApversiTy.—A smooth sea 
never made a skilful mariner, neither do unin- 
terrupted prosperity and success qualify for 
usefulness and happiness. The storms of ad- 
versity, like those of the ocean, rouse the fac- 
ulties and excite the invention, prudence, skill 
and fortitude of the voyager. The martyrs of 
ancient times, in bracing their minds to out- 
ward calamities, acquired a loftiness of purpose 
and a moral heroism worth a lifetime of soft- 
ness and security. 





pa 


VirtvE sooner or later finds its level through- 
out the character. When one set of virtues 
remains long more vigorous than others in a 
character, we may be sure it is not from any 
deliberate conscious preference of them. No- 
thing but effort for virtues which are not can 
keep alive virtues which are. This is particu- 
larly true of what may be called native virtues. 
They wither away at the root and perish, if the 
soil is not turned up for other fruits. 
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ORIGIN OF TITLES, FORMS OF COURTESY AND 
FASHIONS. 
From Herbert Spenser’s “Illustrations of Universal 
Progress.” 
(Continued from page 379.) 

Thus the general doctrine, that all kinds of 
Government exercised over men were at first 
one government—that the political, the re- 
ligious, and the ceremonial forms of control 
are divergent branches of a general and once 
indivisible control—begins to look tenable. 
When, with the above facts fresh in mind, we 
read primitive records, and find that “ there 
were giants in those days’—when we remem- 
ber that in Eastern traditions Nimrod, among 
others, figures in all the characters of giant, 
king, and divinity—when we turn to the 
sculptures exhumed by Mr. Layard, and con- 
templating in them the effigies of kings driving 
over enemies, trampling on prisoners, and 
adored by prostrate slaves, then observe how 
their actions correspond to the primitive names 
for the divinity, “ the strong,” “ the destroyer,” 
“the powerful one’—when we find that the 
earliest temples were also the residences of the 
kings—and when, lastly, we discover that 
among races of men still living, there are cur- 
rent superstitions analogous to those which old 
records and old buildings indicate ; we begin 
to realize the probability of the hypothesis that 


‘ 


- has been set forth. 


Going back, in imagination, to the remote 
era when men’s theories of things were yet un- 
formed ; and conceiving to ourselves the con- 
quering chief as dimly figured in ancient myths, 
and poems, and ruins; we may see that all 
rules of conduct whatever spring from his will. 
Alike legislator and judge, all quarrels among 
his subjects are decided by him ; and his words 
become the Law. Awe of him is the incipient 
Religion ; and his maxims furnish its first pre- 
cepts. Submission is made to him in the forms 
he prescribes ; and these give birth to Manners. 
From the first, time develops political allegiance 
and the administration of justice; from the 
second, the worship of a being whose personal- 
ity becomes ever more vague, and the inculca- 
tion of precepts ever more abstract ; from the 
third, forms of honor and the rules of eti- 
quette. 

In conformity with the law of evolution of | 
all organized bodies, that general functions are | 
gradually separated into the special functions | 
constituting them, there have grown up in the | 
social organism for the better performance of | 
the governmental office, an apparatus of law-| 
courts, judges, and barristers ; a national church, | 
with its bishops and priests; and a system of | 
caste, titles, and ceremonies, administered by | 
society at large. By the first, overt aggressions : 


are cognized and punished ; by the second, the ' 


disposition to commit such aggressions is in 


some degree checked; by the third, those 
minor breaches of good conduct, which the 
others do not notice, are denounced and chas- 
tised. Law and Religion control behavior in 
its essentials : Manners control it in its details. 
For regulating those daily actions which are 
too numerous and too unimportant to be offi- 
cially directed, there comes into play this sub- 
tler set of restraints. And when we consider 
what these restraints are—when we analyze the 
words, and phrases, and salutes employed, we 
see that in origin as in effect, the system 1s a 
setting up of temporary governments between 
all men who come in contact, for the purpose 
of better managing the intercourse between 
them. 

From the proposition, that these several 
kinds of government are essentially one, both 
in genesis and function, may be deduced 
several important corollaries, directly bearing 
on our special topic. 

Let us first notice, that there is not only a 
common origin and office for all forms of rule, 
but a common necessity forthem. The aborig- 
inal man, coming fresh from the killing of 
bears and from lying in ambush for his enemy, 
has, by the necessities of his condition, a 
nature requiring to be curbed in its every im- 

ulse. Alike in war and in the chase, his 
daily discipline has been that of sacrificing 
other creatures to his own needs and passions. 
His character, bequeathed to him by ancestors 
who led similar lives, is moulded by this dis- 
cipline—is fitted to this existence. The un- 
limited selfishness, the love of inflicting pain, 
the bloodthirstiness, thus kept active, he brings 
with him into the social state. These disposi- 
tions put him in constant danger of conflict 
with his equally savage neighbor. In small 
things as in great, in words as in deeds, he is 
aggressive ; and is hourly liable to the aggres- 
sions of others like natured. Only, therefore, 
by the most rigorous control exercised over all 
actions, can the primitive unions of men be 
maintained. There must be a ruler strong, 
remorseless, and of indomitable will; there 
must be a creed terrible in its threats to the 
disobedient ; and there must be the most servile 
submission of all inferiors to superiors. The 
law must be cruel ; the religion must be stern; 
the ceremonies must be strict. 

The co-ordinate necessity for these several 
kinds of restraint might be largely illustrated 
from history were there space. Suffice it to 
point out, that where the civil power has been 
weak, the multiplication of thieves, assassins, 
and banditti, has indicated the approach of sb- 
cial dissolution ; that when, from the corrupt- 
ness of its ministry, religion has lost its influ- 
ence, as it did just before the Flagellants 
appeared, the State has been endangered ; and 
that the disregard of established social ob- 
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servances has ever been an accompaniment of 
political revolutions. Whoever doubts the ne- 
cessity for a government of manners proporti- 
nate in strength to the co-existing political and 
religious governments, will be convinced on 
calling to mind that until recently even elabo- 
rate codes of behaviour failed to keep gentlemen 
from quarrelling in the streets and. fighting 
duels in taverns ; and on remembering further, 
that even now people exhibit at the doors of a 
theatre, where there is no ceremonial law to 
rule them, a degree of aggressiveness which 
would produce confusion if carried into social 
intercourse. ' 

As might be expected, we find that, having 
& common origin and like general functions, 
these several controlling ageneies act during 
each era with similar degrees of vigor. Under 
the Chinese despotism, stringent and multitudi- 
nous in its edicts and harsh in the enforcement 
of them, and associated with which there is an 
equally stern domestic despotism exercised by 
the eldest surviving male of the family, there 
exists a system of observances alike complicated 
and rigid. There is a tribunal of ceremonies. 
Previous to presentation at court, ambassadors 

ass. many days in practising the required 
orms. Social intercourse is cumbered by end- 
less compliments and obeisances. Class dis- 
tinctions are strongly marked by badges. The 
chief regret on losing an only son is, that there 
will be no one to perform the sepulchral rites. 
And if there wants a definite measure of the 
respect paid to social ordinances, we have it in 
the torture to which ladies submit in having 
their feet crushed. In India, and indeed 
throughout the East, there exists a like con- 
nection between the pitiless tyranny of rulers, 
the dread terrors of immemorial creeds, and 
the rigid restraint of unchangeable customs : 
the caste regulations continue still unalterable ; 
the fashions of clothes and farniture have re- 
mained the same for ages ; suttees are so ancient 
as to be mentioned by Strabo and Diodorus 
Siculus ; justice is still administered at the 
palace-gates as of old; in short, “every usage 
is a precept of religion and a maxim of juris- 
prudence.” 

A similar relationship of phenomena was ex- 
hibited in Europe during. the Middle Ages. 
While all its governments were autocratic, 
while feudalism held sway, while the Church 
was unshorn of its power, while the criminal 
code was full of horrors and the hell of the 
pa creed full of terrors, the rules of be- 

vior were both more numerous and more 
carefully conformed to than now. Differences 
of dress marked divisions of rank. Men were 
limited by law to a certain width of slfoe-toes ; 
and no one below a specified degree might 
wear a cloak less thaa so many inches long. 
The symbols on banners and shields were care- 


fully attended to. Heraldry was an important 
branch of knowledge. Precedence was strictly 
insisted on, And those various salutes of which 
we now use the abridgements were gone through 
in full. Even during our own last century, 
with its corrupt House of Commons and little- 
curbed monarchs, we may mark a corres- 
pondence of social formalities. Gentlemen 
were still distinguished from lower classes by 
dress ; people sacrificed themselves to inconve- 
nient requirements—as powder, hooped petti- 
coats, and towering head-dresses ; and children 
addressed their parents as Sir and Madam. — 

A further corollary naturally following this 
last, and almost, indeed, forming part of it, is, 
that these several kinds of government de- 
crease in stringency at the same rate. Simul- 
taneously with the decline in the influence of 
priesthoods, and in the fear of eternal torments 
—simultaneously with the mitigation of politi- 
cal tyranny, the growth of popular power, and 
the amelioration of criminal codes, has taken 
place that diminution of formalities and that 
fading of distinctive marks, now so observable. 
Looking at home, we may note that there is 
less attention to precedence than there used to 
be. No one in our day ends an interview with 
the phrase ‘“‘ your humble servant.” The em- 
ployment of the word Sir, once general in so- 
cial intercourse, is at present considered bad 
breeding; and on the occasions ‘calling for 
them, it is held vulgar to ‘use the words ‘“‘ Your 
Majesty,” or ‘ Your Royal Highness,” more 
than once in a conversation. People no longer 
formally drink each other’s healths ; and even 
the taking wine with each other at dinner has 
ceased to be fashionable. The taking off of 
hats between gentlemen has been gradually 
falling into disuse. Even when the hat is re- 
moved, it is no longer swept out at arm’s length, 
but is simply lifted. Hence the remark made 
upon us by foreigners, that we take off our 
hats less than any other nation in Kurope—a 
remark that should be coupled with the other, 
that we are the freest nation in Europe. 

As already implied, this association of facts 
is not accidental. These titles of address and 
modes of salutation, bearing about them, as 
they all do, something of that servility which 
marks their origin, become distasteful in pro- 
portion as men become more independent them- 
selves, and sympathise more with the indepen- 
dence of others. The feeling which makes the 
modern gentleman tell the laborer standing 
bareheaded before him to put on his hat—the 
feeling which gives usa dislike to those who 
cringe and fawn—the feeling which makes us 
alike assert our own dignity and respect that of 
others—the feeling which thus leads us more 
and more to discountenagce all forms and 
names which confess inferiority and submis- 
sion; is the same feeling which resists des- 
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potic power and inaugurates popular govern- 
ment, denies the authority of the Church and 
establishes the right of private judgment. 

A fourth fact, akin to the foregoing, is, that 
these several kinds of government not only de- 
cline together, but corrupt together. By the 
same process that a Court of Chancery becomes 
a place not for the adwinistration of justice, 
but for the withholding of it—by the same 
process that a national church, from being an 
agency for moral control, comes to be merely a 
thing of formulas and tithes and bishoprics— 
by this same process do titles and ceremonies 
that once had a meaning and a power become 
empty forms. ‘ 

Coats of arms which served to distinguish 
men in battle, now figure on the carriage panels 
of retired grocers. Once a badge of high 
military rank, the shoulder-knot has become, 
on the modern footman, a mark of servitude. 
The name Banneret, which once marked a 
partially created Baron—a Baron who had 
passed his military “little go”—is now, under 
the modification of Baronet, applicable to any 
one favored by wealth or’interest or party feel- 
ing. Knighthood has so far ceased to be an 
honor, that men now honor themselves by de- 
clining it. The military dignity Escuyer has, 
in the modern Esquire, become a wholly un- 
military affix. Not only do titles, and phrases, 
and salutes cease to fulfil their original func- 
tions, but the whole apparatus of social forms 
tends to become useless for its original purpose 
—the facilitation of social intercourse. Those 
most learned in ceremonies, and most precise 
in the observance of them, are not always the 
best behaved ; as those deepest read in creeds 
and scriptures are not therefore the most reli- 
gious ; nor those who have the clearest notions 
of legality and illegality, the most honest. 
Just as lawyers are of all men the least noted 
for probity ; as cathedral towns have a lower 
moral character than most others; so, if Swift 
is to be believed, courtiers are “the most in- 
significant. race of people that the island can 
afford, and with the smallest tincture of good 


manners.” 
(To be continued ) 





ICE-PERIOD IN AMERICA. 


The last number of The Atlantic Monthly 
contains an article by Prof. Agassiz on the 
glacial epoch in America. Remains of tropical 
plants and animals found in the rocks of the 
polar regions prove that at one time the heat 
of the tropics extended over the whole globe, 
but ata period long subsequent to this—long 
even as geologists reckon time—the temperate 
zones of the earth were far colder than they 
are at present. The glacial epoch was next to 
the last before the advent of man, while it was 


preeeded by forty-one others that have been 
examined and named, and perhaps each of 
these was as long in duration as itself. 

In his article in the Aé/antic, Agassiz pre- 
sents the proof that at the glacial epoch, the 
continent of North America, as far south as 
the Ohio river in its middle portion, was cover- 
ed with a mass of ice six thousand feet in 
thickness. This vast field of ice was constantly 
moving southward, with a slow motion, but 
with irresistible power, crushing the rocks, 
grinding down the bills, plowing furrows 
through the ledges, and covering the continent 
with a confused mixture of sand, gravel, and 
boulders. 

This burying of the continent in ice to the 
depth of more than a mile, destroyed, of course, 
all life, both animal and vegetable, and through 
long ages the solitude and desolation of an 
Arctic winter prevailed over the land. After 
a time the returning warmth of the earth 
melted away the ice, and the retreating glacier 
was slowly followed by springing plants, and 
by swarms of insects, birds, and quadrupeds. 

Agassiz thus presents the evidence of the 
glacier’s thickness, extent, and use:— _- 

“The slopes of the Alleghany range, 
wherever they have been examined, are glacier- 
worn to the very top, with the exception of a 
few points; but these points are sufficient to 
give us data for the comparison. Mount 
Washington, for instance, is over six thousand 
feet high, and the rough unpolished surface of 
its summit, covered with loose fragments, just 
below the level of which glacier-marks come to 
an end, tells us that it lifted its head alone 
above the desolate waste of ice and snow. In 
this region, then, the thickness of the sheet 
cannot have been much less than six thousand 
feet, and this is in keeping with the same kind 
of evidence in other parts of the country ; for, 
wherever the mountains are much below six 
thousand feet, the ice seems to have passed di- 
rectly over them, while the few peaks rising to 
that height are left untouched. And while we 
can thus sink our plummet from the summit to 
the base of Mount Washington and measure 
the thickness of the mass of ice, we have a no 
less accurate indication of its extension in the 
undulating line marking the southern termina- 
tion of the drift. I have shown that the mo- 
raines mark the oscillations of the glaciers in 
Europe. Where such accumalations of loose 
roaterials took place at its terminus, there we 
know the glacier must have held its ground 
long enough to allow time for the collection of 
these debris. In the same way we may trace 
the southern border of our ancient ice-sheet on 
this continent by the limit of the Boulders ; 
beyond that line it evidently did not advance 
as a solid mass, since it ceased to transport the 
heavier materials. But as soom as the out- 
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skirts of the ice began to yield and to flow off 
as water, the lighter portions of the drift were 
swept outward ; and hence we find a sheet of 
finer drift-deposit, sand and gravel more or 
less distinctly stratified, carried to greater or 
less distances, and fading into the Southern 
States, where it mingles with the most recent 
river-deposits. 

“One naturally asks, What was the use of 
this great engine set at work ages ago to grind, 
furrow, and knead over, as it were, the surface 
of the earth? We have our answer in the 
fertile soil which spreads over the temperate 
regions of the globe. The glacier was God’s 
great plow; and when the ice vanished from 
the face of the land, it left it prepared for the 
hand of the hbusbandman. The hard surface 
of the rocks was ground to powder, the ele- 
ments of the soil were mingled in fair propor- 
tions, granite was carried into the lime regions, 
lime was mingled with the more arid and un- 
productive granite districts, and a soil was pre- 
pared fit for the agricultural uses of man. 
Therefore I think we may believe that God did 
not shroud the world He had made in snow 
and ice without a purpose, and that this, like 
many other operations of His providence, 
seemingly destructive and chaotic in its first 
effects, is nevertheless a work of beneficence 
and order.” — Scientific American. 





“ BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.” 
BY WM. H. BURLEIGH. 


O, deem not that earth’s crowning bliss 
Is found in joy alone ; 
For sorrow, bitter though it be, 
Hath blessings all its own ; 
From lips Divine, like healing balm 
To hearts oppressed and torn, 
This heavenly consolation fell—. 
“ Blessed are they that mourn !” 


As blossoms smitten by the rain 
Their sweetest odors yield ; 
As when the plowshare deepest strikes, 
Rich harvests crown the field; 
So, to the hopes by sorrow crushed, 
A nobler faith succeeds ; 
And life, by trials furrowed, bears 
The fruit of loving deeds. 


Who never mourned hath never known 
What treasures grief reveals— 
The sympathies that humanize— 
The tenderness that heals— 
The power to look within the vail 
And learn the heavenly lore— 
The key-word to life's mysteries, 
So dark to us before. 


How rich and sweet and full of strength 
Our human spirits are, 

Baptized into the sanctities 
Of suffering and of prayer! 

SupePnal wisdom, love divine, 
Breathed through the lips which said, 

“OQ blessed are the souls that mourn, 
They shall be comforted.” 

Ith mo. 28, 1864, 


THE ALPINE GENTIAN. 


She ’neath ice-mouutains vast 
Long had lain sleeping, 

When she looked forth at last, 
Timidly peeping. 


Trembling she gazed around ; 
All round her slept, 

O’er the dead icy ground 
Cold shadows crept. 


Mournfully pondering, 
Gazed she on high ; 

White clouds were wandering 
Through the blue sky. 


There smiled the kindly Sun, 
Gentle beams kissed her ; 
On her the mila moon shone, 

Like a saiat sister. 


There, twinkling, many 4 star 
Danced in sweet mirth ; 
The warm Heaveas seemed nearer far, 
Than the cold earth. 
So she gazed, steadfastly 
Looking on high, 
Till she grew heavenly, 
Blue as the sky; ' 


And the cold icicles 
Near which she grew 
Thawed in her skyey bells, 
Fed with her dew ; 


And the tired traveller 
Gazing abroad, 

Fixing bis eyes on her, 
Thinking on God, 

Thinks how, ’mid life’s cold snow, 
Hearts to God given, 

Breathe out, where’er they go, 
Summer and Heaven ! 


+ 0 


From Good Words. ‘ ° 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
AMAZONS.”’ 
(Continued from page 381 ) 

All the parrots we see are of a light-green 
color, a hue which serves them as a disguise and 
protection against their enemies; for it renders 
them almost indistiuguishable amongst the 
masses of foliage. There are evidently many 
distinct kinds on the trees, to judge from size 
alone; for some of them, the noisiest of all, are 
not much larger than sparrows ( the perroquito 
do Espirito Santo, or paroquet of the Holy 
Ghost of the natives), whilst others are giants 
in comparison, and one kind shows bright 
patches of scarlet in its plumage. Besides tan- 
agers, toucans, and parrots, we can distinguish 
many other species of birds less conspicuous in 
shape and color: amongst them numbers of el- 
egaut little creatures of dark blue and green 
hues with yellow legs, allied to the honey- 
eaters, and one large, coal-black species, which 
we descry hopping singly among the boughs, 
and which wears a patch of rich crimson on its 
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breast, (Coracina-rubricollis). But we cannot 
delay any longer in this interesting spot ; for a 
loud halloo, from the direction of our encamp- 
ment, announces that breakfast is ready; so 
Lauriano mounts nimbly up one of the lower 
trees, cuts off two. or three of the heavily-laden 
branches, and, with these, we tiudge back to 
the canoe. 


nel, which we follow for a mile or so, and in the 
end find it suddenly expanding into a spacious 
pool, a couple of miles in circumference. At 
the farther end of this solitary sheet of water, 
the land lies low, and the water is covered with 
masses of aquatic plants, swarming with ghostly 
wading-birds ; but in the remainder of the cir- 


; cuit the banks are high, with a gradual slope, 


Our breakfast finished, we again ¢mbark, and ; and the score is scooped out into a succession 
continue our voyage. The weather is magnifi- { of little bays fringed with beaches of clean white 
cent,—sunshine, without a cloud; and a light!sand. A sombre but richly varied forest en- 


easterly breeze is blowing, which moderates 
the heat of thesun. Towards midday, the wind 
strengthens, and we then hoist our sail, and 
bow! along merrily, keeping always near the 
southern bank, where the current is generally 
slack. 

In gliding along the quiet waters of this part 
of the coast, we surprise a small herd of capy- 
baras, a strange kind of rodent animal of very 
large size and compact form, with a face like a 
rat, webbed feet, claws in the form of hoofs, 
and a rough coat of long, bristly hair. It be- 
longs to a group peculiar to South America, 
which seems partly to connect the rodent order 
of mammals with the pachyderms,—the hare 
and rabbit with the tapir and rhinoceros. The 
capybara takes regularly to the water, and dives 
well: if we were to approach the herd from 
the land side, the animals would be sure to 
plunge into the river, and secure their retreat 
by diving and swimming ; but now, on perceiv- 
ing us, they simply turn round and enter the 
forest.” The gap through which they disappear 
is evidently au old one, and this, together with 
the laid condition of the grass, and other signs, 
shows that the animals are in the habit of emerg- 
ing from the shades to sun themselves, or feed 
on thesé grassy terraces. Two other large ro- 
dents, near relatives of the capybara, also 
abound in these forests; namely, the paca, a 
species intermediate in size and appearance be- 
tween the hog and the hare, and the cutia, sim- 
ilar to the paca, but smaller in size, of which 
there are several distinct varieties. Both take 
to the water when closely pursued ; but they 
are not so decidedly aquatic in their tastes as 
the capybara. They live in the forest, in bur- 
rows which they excavate amongst the roots of 
trees, and come forth to feed on fallen fruits 
only in early morning, or on moonlit nights. 

Ve arrive at our destination a little before 
sunset ; the place of encampment of the sarsa- 
parilla collectors is distant several miles with- 
in the mouth of a shady by channel, which 
communicates with a network of lakes and 
streams forming a portion of the outlets of the 
great tributary, the Jurué. Leaving the broad 
stream of the Amazons, we paddle for an hour 
or more along a narrow, echoing passage, hem- 
med in between two lofty walls of forest, and 
then turn up a still narrower and shadier chan- 


compasses the whole. We have not proceeded 
far before we descry a thin column of smoke 
winding amongst the trees; then is heard the 
barking of dogs, and soon after we glide round 
a projecting point of land, and see, in the cor- 
ner of a snug little harbor, the canoes, tents, and 
fires of our friends. 

The situation chosen by Lauriano, and his 
party for their operations seems a very good 
one. It has not been worked by sarsaparilla 
gatherers for many years: the forest on the 
higher land is not filled with impenetrable 
thickets ; so that the men can scour it for many 
miles in all directions in search of the plants. 
Besides, when the ground is exhausted, the dif- 
ferent channels of the river lie very convenient 
for removal to other suitable spots, still further 
in the interior. Game is plentiful: of this we 
have immediate proof in the slabs of tapir meat 
which are now roasting for supper, transfixed 
by wooden spits secured by one end in the 
ground and slanted over the fire, and in the 
numbers of smoke-dried quarters of the peccary, 
or wild hog, lying on wooden stages elevated 
over the smouldering embers of other fires.— 
Manoel, Lauriano’s partner, a broad-set, mid- 
dle-aged man, three parts Indian, in reply to 
our questions concerning the tapir, tells us that 
the animal whose remains were being cooked 
had been killed in a singular manner two days 
previously. It had rushed into the encampment 
in the dead of the night, tearing through the 
mosquito-tent of one of the Indians, tossing him 
out of his hammock, and scattering the burning 
wood of the fires in all directions. The men 
were, of course, aroused ; and thinking, as is 
always the case in nocturnal alarms, that a 
jaguar was the cause of the uproar, seized each 
the first weapon they could lay their hands on. 
Flight is never thought of by the stolid, unex- 
citable Indian. Manoel himself grasped a har- 
poon, and as the unfuriated beast was advanc- 
ing toward him, drove the iron with great force 
into its breast, after which he was soon des- 
patched. Tapirs, although common in the-e 
forests, are scarcely ever encountered by hun- 
ters in the daytime; so that we have little 
chance of seeing anything more than the foot- 
marks of this largest of the tropical American 
mammals in our wanderings. 


We sup heartily on the roasted tapir meat, 
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which we find of very rich flavor, comething 
between pork and beef, and then, after arrang- 
ing our plans for the morrow, retire to our 
bammocks, slung between trees or poles fixed 
in the ground, under rude sheds thatched with 
palm-leaves, 

In the morning, a little before dawn, the en- 
campment isall alive again. Perpetua and her 
morose Indian servavt, who bears the classical 
name of Eleuteria, prepare the coffee, and the 
men go down for a refreshing plunge in the 
lake. Before the sun is well up above the high 
wall of trees, the various parties are told off for 
the day’s work, and depart to search the woods 
in various quarters for roots, each person taking 
with him his provisions for the day, his hunt- 
ing-knife, and his gun. Manoel and Lauriano 
intend making a longer excursion, to explore 
new ground, and we, with our little helpmate 
Sebastian and one steady adult Indian, are to 
accompany them. 

Our course lies southward, straight for the 
heart of the forest. The early morning air strikes 
almost cold in the twilight shades, as we enter 
on a low, moist tract, after crossing the elevated 
land bordering the lake. We follow for the 
first hour or two the tracks made by the men on 
previous excursions, and at the end of that 
time, finding the paths becoming very faint and 
uncertain, begin to mark our rvad by breaking 
off branches of the lower trees, at intervals of a 
few yards. The underwood is not very dense 
in these forests of the terra firma, a few dwarf 
palm-trees, saplings, and brushes of mimosa, 
with occasionally. a group of tree-ferns, only 
dotted the narrow spaces that lie between the 
trunks of the taller trees. These latter, how- 
ever, rise very close together, and all of them, 
the slender stems as well as the monstrous 
trunks twenty to forty feet in circumference, 
shoot up perpendicularly to a height of sixty 
feet or more before sending out a branch, their 
crowns intermingling and closing in above, so 
as to shut out the light of day. There is no 
regularity or distinctness in the masses of 
foliage and branches overhead: in very few 
cases can the individual tree be traced, stem 
and crown ; for the delicate feathery foliage of 
one kind is enextricably mingled with the 
laurel-shaped leaves of another, or the huge pal- 
mate forms ofa third; and to increase the con- 

fusion, branches and strings of parasitic and 
climbing trees span from one tree to another, 
interweaving their different forms of leaf with 
the varied greenery of the rest. Through the 
dark, mouldy, silent shades beneath we trail 
our way, seeing 20 living object but a tortoise, 
which Sebastian secures with lianas and slings 
over hie back, until we reach the banks of a riv- 
ulet, where we halt for 9 short time. 
: (To be continued). 


ten ns een 


THE KATYDID. 


The katydid is one of the most conspicuous 
grasshoppers of North America. In the cool 
evenings of autumn its melancholy song rever- 
berates from every tree in our orchards and for- 
ests, and its never ceasing complaint, that Katy 
did, has not only suggested a thousand pleasant 
recollections, but has often occasioned many 
curious and poetical conjectures as to its origin 
and significance. I use the word significance 
in its most extended sense, for I know nothing 
in nature that is insignificant. Every voice, 
every sound, each warbling note that echoes in 
the empty air, and every act of animated nature, 
has some deep, often mysterious meaning. To 
the thoughtful mind all convey some important 
moral lesson, either in the garb and soul of po- 
etical association, or by the stronger and more 
irresistible force of example. The busy bee, 
that improves each shining hour, can not fail 
of favorably impressing us with the content- 
ment and the sure success that follow patient 
and preserving industry. The slimy and ven- 
omous reptiles that excite our disgust and ab- 
horrence, and unconsciously teach us how to 
regard their grovelling similitudes. The ever 
constant and faithful dog that bears us com- 
pany is ever silently but surely impressing upon 
us the great lesson of fidelity. The gentle 
lamb, that even “licks the hand just raised to 
shed its blood,” shows us not only 
“ Blindness to the future, kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven,” 
but it affords us the most striking example of 
confiding ignorance and spotless purity. The 
metamorphosis of the crawling caterpillar into 
the beautiful and lively butterfly has in all 
ages proved a lesson of comfort and of hope to 
man, almost divesting death of its terrors by 
pointing the soul to its more glorious garb in 
that higher and purer ether into which it in- 
troduces him. So each animated atom of cre- 
ation bears the stamp of some great moral or 
intellectual significance, and appeals alike to 
the poet’s enthusiasm, the naturalist’s all-ob- 
serving love of nature, the philosoper’s burning 
desire to penetrate hidden mysteries, and to 
man’s universal and inborn conviction that 
nought was ever made in vain. 

Such reflections might be pursued through a 
thousand various ramifications, and assuredly 
prove what the contemplation of this little in- 
sect could do, if they do not satisfactorily ac- 

uaint us with what “ Katy did.” 

The katydid is nearly one and a half inches 
long, and its wings when expanded are about 
three inches wide. Its wings are of a pale 


green, and its wing-covers of a dark green col- 
or, which, however, fades away and becomes 
brown when the insect is dead and dried. This 
change of color may be prevented, as I have 


ed 
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before mentioned in regard to the Gryllus car- 
olina, by taking out its intestines immediately 
after death, and filling the abdominal cavity 
with cotton, which is easily done by making a 
longitudinal incision through the under part 
of the hind-body with a sharp penkuife. 

The wing-covers are interwoven with veins 
resembling those of a leaf, and in the males 
have a hard, glassy mambrane at the base of 
each, which is shaped somewhat like a human 
eye, and which, being rubbed together by the 
sawing-like motion of their wing-covers, pro- 
duces the sound peculiar to this insect. The 
females are destitute of these musical organs, 
and are consequently obliged to keep silence 
and listen to the music of their lords ; but they 
are provided with a formidable-looking sword- 
like ovipositor at the extremity of the abdomen, 
with which they pierce holes in the ground for 
the purpose of depositing their eggs. These 
eggs are generally laid in the fall, and are 
hatched out in the ensuing spring. 


A very close and interesting observation of 


the conduct of these insects may be made every 
autumn by putting a pair of them into a wide 
glass vessel, having the bottom covered with 
turf, which, however, must be sprinkled with 
water every day. As soon as evening begins, 
the female will commence laying her eggs and 
depositing them in the ground, and the male 
will announce in loud tones that Katy-did it. 
It you preserve these eggs in the turf through 
the winter, and open them in the following 
spring, you will find the insect in a perfect 
condition, exeept being destitute of wings. It 
is a very singular fact, and shows the general 
deficiency in entomological knowledge, that, 
numberless though they be, still very few per- 
sons can say that they have seen this hand- 
some little insect. It dwells in trees and shrubs, 
and usually conceals itself during the day un- 
der the leaves. I have no doubt that many, 
if not all, have accidentally met with it, but few 
except those acquaiated with entomology have 
observed it knowing it to be the famous katy- 
did; and I have often been surprised, when 
describing this insect to persons of intelligence 
who have had every opportunity of noticing it, 
to hear them say, “I have never seen one.” 
Its voice, however, has been-heard by all, and 
is very generally considered the harbinger of 
approaching winter.—Jaeger’s N. American 
Insects. 





TO RESUSCITATE THE DROWNED. 


As this is the season for bathing, and for 
fatal accidents in the water, we prepare the fol- 
lowing directions for the guidance of those who 
may need to use them. We believe they em- 
body all that is materia] in restoring a drowned 
person ; though, of course, a person who has 
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been long submerged would require the treat- 
ment of a gareful physician after being re- 
vived :— 


Use no harsh treatment, such as rolling on a 
barrel, rolling on the ground, hanging by the 
heels, or any of the relics of a barbarous age. 

Have the body immediately stripped, and 
wiped dry, and either carried toa bed or placed 
upon dry blankets, with plenty of covering 
ready to retain the heat that you may succeed 
in rousing. 

Then commence inflating the lungs in such 
a manner as to make an artificial breathing ; 
this may be done by holding the nose of the 
person, and forcing through the mouth into the 
lungs sufficient air for a natural breath, and 
immediately expelling it by an upward pressure 
just below the ribs. Or, the air may be thrown 
into the lungs by applying the pipe of a bel- 
lows to one nostril, while holding the other 
nostril and mouth firmly closed. 

This inflation of the lungs is the sheet anchor, 
and must not be intermitted, except to turn the 


‘head and body upon the side to let out any 


water that may be forced into the throat and 
mouth. 

While this inflation is going on, let as many 
warm, dry hands be rubbing the limbs as can 
be employed ; or let the body be enveloped in 
hot flannels, and cloths wrung from hot water 
be applied,—at all events get and keep the 
body warm. 

These two points—getting the lungs to 
breathing, and the body warm, are the main 
chance, and, in fact, the only chance; and the 
treatment must not be stopped for anything else, 
until the person is given over for dead. 

This method of treatment is so simple that it 
can be conducted by persons of common sense, 
and should not be discontinued for at least five 
or siz hours. 

It may be that the application of electricity, 
after the other treatmentis fairly at work, may 
serve to rouse vitality. but of this we are in 
doubt, and believe it should not be too freely 
used.— Burritt’s North and South. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anD Meat.—The Flour market is still firm. 
Sales for the home trade at $9 75@$11 00 per barrel 
for superfine; $10 50@11 26 for extra; $11 50@ 
12 50 for extra family, and at $12 75 for fancy lots. - 
The market is bare of Rye Flour. The last sale re- 
ported at $10 00. Corn Meal is quoted at 7 50. 
Grary.—Sales of prime old Western and Penna. 
red, at $2 55@2 56 @ bushel, and small lots of new 
do. $2 63 @ 2 67. Sales of Kentucky white at $3. 
Rye, if here, would command $1 85 cents. Corn is 
in request ; mixed Western at $1 65 @ 1 66, and yel- 
low at 170. Oats are in fair request at 95 cents 
for new, and 98 and $1 for old. In Barley Malt no- 
thing is doing ; last sale of néw Barley at $1 75. 


CLoversesp is selling in a emall way at $14 to 
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$16 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $6, and Flaxseed Ww", HEACOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 


sells at $3 56 a 3 60 per bushel. 









RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) @ square: 
One insertion. ---++-erseereeereee ceeeeeecee 60 cts. 


Two insertions. --+++++.e+e+s Srccccesocesccce Gh OO 
For every additional insertion-------------+--+ 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof.----- 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





UGARTOWN SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES, Willis- 
tuwn, Chester Co., Penna.—This institutien, established under 
the auspices of Goshen Monthly Meeting, and subject to the gene- 
ral supervision of a Committee from the same, commences the 
fourth annunl term, on Second-day, 9th month 5th, 1864. The 
branches pertaining to a thorough Euglish education, with Latin, 
French and Drawing. are taught. 
For circulars and fall information apply to the Committee of 
the School,—Jesse Williams, Maris Hall, ‘thos. Cox, Henry Pratt. 
Puingas GaRReETT, Principal, 
827—2t. Willistown Inn P. 0, Chester Co., Pa. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpina Scuoo. For 
Girts. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded fur the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circula}, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

IsragL J. GRABAME, 
Jang P. GRAHAME, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 


RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 

The situation is pleasant and healthful, and u in con- 
venience of access, having frequent communication with Philadel- 
phia by steamboat, and with that city and New York by railroad. 

The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 

English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
&c. For circulars address Ruth Anna Peirce, 
8 mv. 27—t. f. 0. Briswl, Bucks Co., Pa. 








y= a Teacher for the Primary School under the care 
of Green Street Preparative Meeting. Application muy be 
made to either of the =a Committee, 
MacPHEsson Saunpers, No. 34 North Fourth Street, 
Ext Ditty, No. 1218 Green Street, 
Louisa J. Roperts, No. 421 North Sixth Street, 
Bevutan A. ALLEN, No. 721 Green Street. 





ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josgpa SHoRTLEDOE, or AUGUS- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—+tf. 





ANTED, A Male Teacher, to take charge of Friends’ School 
at Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa. One competent 
to teach the higher branches of an English education, will please 
address, ai once RANDALL Pratt, 
Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa. 
Sth mo. 13, 1864, 3t. wmyvWo. 





aoe VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 

on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central R. R. 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils last 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, 

JonaTaan K. Taywor, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa, 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 ens. 





RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Insti 
tution, located in a healthy ana beautiful section of Chester 
county, Pa., three miles south of Coatesville on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will commence its 22nd session on the 10th of Tenth 
month (Oct.) next. The course of study embraces the branches- 
essential to a complete education. The terms are $70 per session 
of twenty weeks. The languages are taught without extra 
charge. For circulars and fugther particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, Ricwarp Daguineron, Jr., 
8 mo. 6—2 mo. 924 npfwo. Ercildoun, Chester Oo., Pa. 


Ninth Street.—A general assortment ofready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be nets attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—tf. 


Cigarette b emanation 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND SMALL BOYS, on 
School Lane, Germantown, will be re-opened on 5th of 9th mo. 
The usual branches of an English education will be taught; 
and we feel warranted in believing that the competency of the 
teacher, Deborah B. Smith, will make it desirable to parents to 
patronize the school. 
7th mo. 30.—tf. 


EE SUGAR.—Choice Granulated Maple Sugar, from Somerset 
county, Pa., for sale, (by the barrel only,) at 


Wu. H. Woopwarp’s, 
8th month 13, 1864. 4t.—n. p. f. 93. 516 Market Street. 


UST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, THomas WETHERALD’s SER- 

MONS: Price $1 per copy, containing fifteen (15) sermons. 

To be had at James Baynes’ office, Hollingsworth Street, Balti- 

more, Md.; William Ferris, No. 826 West St., Wilmington, Del. ; 

and Elizabeth Hartley, No. 915 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
7th mo. 16, 8t. 903. 


-- COTTAGE,— Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the reception of visitors. Terms, $15.00. 
6th mo. 25, 1864.—2m. npf. 


OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by Jobu and Isaac 
Com) Cr VOIB,)- ++ ee ceccceseeeseye . 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages)------- Oe ccecesececccoes 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Story seeccees 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared: ---+-+-+eeseeseeecnives eeccee ecccccccces see 1,00 

Hugh Judge’s Journal--.-+-.escscsccesee eccecece eccccce 

Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall, each. - - 

Cuagies Comiy, Byberry, Pa.. 

or, Emmor Comy, No. 131, 

Smo. 12, 1364.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


' ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers; Booksellers and Sta 
z ro Soa meena ae No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth St 
iladelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s ‘dienmnee. 
3d mo. 12, 1864. tf. ; 


OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esenezer Hanes, near the premises. 

WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITR, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 

3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


\TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—l1y. 





GrorGe CHANDLEE. 





see ence eccees 
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